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MARCHING AHEAD OF TIME 


EOPLE say the Korean women’s dresses with the pleated 
P chima (skirt) and short jukori (jacket) are simple but they 
have a charm of elegance and harmony. The jukori has a white 
tongjung (neck piece), and the posun (footwear) is also white. 
Korean women usually wear white shoes. The beauty of their 
dress is in the graceful lines, not in flashy colours. As a matter 
of fact, Korean women prefer delicate or pastel shades for their 
dresses, as if to symbolize the virtue of Korean women that they 
have preserved throughout the long history of Korea. 

Purity and chastity of the Korean women find true expres- 
sion in Shim Chung and Choon Hyang. To restore her father’s 
lest eyesight Shim Chung permits herself to be thrown as a 
sacrifice to the waters of Imdang, while Choon Hyang would 
ae die than to serve a feudal lord, longing for her departed 
over. 


However, history shows that modesty and devotion are not 
the only characteristics of Korean women. Their gentleness is 
underlined with an unbending spirit and will. 

During. the Imjin Pairiotic War (1592-1598) against 
Japanese invasion, Korean women took arms, At Haingju battle 
they fought to the last, carrying stones in their aprons to throw 
at the foreign foes. In Pyongyang Kye Wol Hyang gave her life 
to the cause of the nation in order to send an enemy general to 
his death. 

Following the great October Socialist Revolution an in- 
tensified movement for national liberation from Japanese im- 
perialism was launched in Korea, In this strong current we 
lind a great number of women, Particularly, such names as Kim 
Hak Shil, Kim Jung Sook, and many other women revolu- 
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tionaries are to be found in the 15-year anti-Japanese partisan 
struggle led by Comrade Kim II Sung. 

However, the long suffering of the Korean women through 
the centuries of feudalism and decades of colonialism came to 
an end with the liberation of Korea by the Soviet Army on 
August 15, 1945. 

In the northern part of the country under a new law of 
equality the position of women was put on a par with men. And 
it enabled them ‘tc exhibit fully their capacity. 

When the American aggressors attacked our couniry in 
June, 1950, the Korean women rose up and resisted against the 
invaders. The part played by the Korean women in the Korean 
war cam never be stressed toc strongly. 

Today with confidence we can say that the most difficult 
period is over for the Korean people in rebuilding the war-torn 
country. Throughout the land there stand numerous modern 
factories, where one will find a great multitude of women 
participating in socialist production. Able women workers are 
to be found in every production centre. There are also women 
administrators and technicians. 

And the picture is no different in the countryside. Women’s 
hands are busy with the men’s on fields in the struggle to turn 
out bigger crops. Many women drive tractors and operate farm 
machines. More than 140 co-ops are run by women chairmen. 


In the fields of science, literature, and arts the achievements 
the women have made are too many to enumerate. More than 
16,000 women are deputies to various people’s assemblies 
including the Supreme People’s Assembly of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea. 

Fifteen women have been decorated with the highest honour 
of the nation, Labour Hero, while the number of women who 
are awarded medals and other honours by the Government 
reaches over 30,000. 

Moreover, the entire women of Korea united under ihe 
banner of the Democratic Women’s Union of Korea are playing 
an active role, as members of the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation, in the struggle for a lasting peace, progress, 
women’s rights, and children’s happiness, and against war. 

Never in the long history of Korea have women. enjoyed 
such worthwhile life as today. Their lot was only that of suffering 
in the feudal society or under foreign aggressors. However, the 
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people’s power has removed exploitation and suppression from 
them, and given them a new life of dignity and happiness. 


But a diametrically opposite picture presents itself in South 
Korea, Shackles of feudalism and misery have not been broken 
there. Women have difficulty of making a living. In South Korea 
there is a huge army of 6,600,000 unemployed and_ semi- 
employed and millions of peasants have no way of feeding 
themselves. Some 500,000 war-widows are left with no means 
of support. They wander about in search of livelihood. To make 
matters worse, there are the American soldiers occupying South 
Korea. Day in and day out they abuse women in South Korea. 

All this must come to an end soon, 


Thousands and thousands of Koreans who have lived in 
Japan for a long time are coming back to their fatherland, the 
D.P.R.K., since the closing days of 1959. They are returning 
home to share our happiness. And it is our firm belief that before 
long the women, children and every one of our compatriots in 
South Korea will join us in enjoying a worthwhile life: 


For the early realization of this day, the end of the U.S. 
occupation of South Korea, and for a yet richer life, the women 
in the northern part of the country are marching ahead on the 
Chullima (Winged horse). 


CHULLIMA WORK-TEAMS 


Ne CHULLIMA is the symbol of today’s Korea—Korea 
which is rushing ahead towards a yet better morrow. 

In this rushing movement the entire people of our country 
are taking part. It is a collective innovation movement of the 
entire Korean people. 

Before liberation (August 1945) our country was a 
backward agricultural country. Then our country underwent 
untold suffering at the hands of 'the U.S. aggressors who invaded 
our country, plunging it into a three-year war. 

When we stood up to rebuild the country we had to start 
from scratch figuratively and literally. We had to do more in 
less time. The people wanted to do it and they were guided by 
the Workers’ Party of Korea that always leads the people to 
victory. Consequently, the Chullima movement became a people's 
movement, 

In the factories and in the countryside people are rushing 
forward towards a brighter future riding the Chullima. Then 
there came the Chullima work-teams. Among ‘them are to be 
found many women workers, 
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One day Rim Hyang Wol, team leader of the youth shop of 
the Pyongyang Silk Mill came in to see the shop manager. In a 
calm voice she said: 

“Will you please send me to the Sixth Brigade?” 

This rather startled the manager. 

“What?” 

“I want to go to the Sixth Brigade.” 

“Do you know what you’re saying? Do you know what kind 
of brigade it is? 

“Yes, certainly I do.” 

For a few moments the manager looked at the girl sitting 


in front of him. She was a_ reticent girl. Instead of trying to 
explain why, she sat with eyes downcast. Here was 
one of the best team leaders he had. And her team was doing 
especially well. But, now, she was asking to be sent to a brigade 
which was lagging behind others. Yet it was not too difficult for 
the manager to see why she was asking this. 

“I think I understand what you’re trying to do. But I wish 
you'd think it over.” 

“T’yve done that already.” 

“Your income will be less.” 

The manager’s last remarks brought a faint smile to Hyang 
Wal’s lips. Indeed, she had not thought of her earning in this 
matter. 

Hyang Wol finished her quotas under the First Five-Year 
plan in two years and two months! To her the people’s interest 
is far greater than her individual one. She thought that any and 
every work-team which is lagging behind should be raised to 
the standard of the advanced. She took it for granted that 
others would see it the same way. So she never thought of 
herself as anything extraordinary. 

The manager said after a brief pause: 

“It won't be so easy for one to bring up the lagging work- 
teams.” 

“T thought you understood me.” 

“Of course! But ...” 

He didn’t finish what he started to say. Again there was 
silence. Then suddenly the shop manager said: 

“Well, let’s give it a trial if you wish!” 

He thought his consent would send Hyang Wol into 
ecstasies. But she was quite calm, only saying she had another 
request to make. The manager by ‘this time was ready to grant 
her anything she asked. But again he was startled, because she 
asked that the name of ‘the Sixth Brigade be put on ithe list of 
those competing for the title of Chullima Work-team. This he 
thought was too much. He continued: 

“.. But don’t you think you’re rather too ambitious and 
rather hasty in this?” 

“Perhaps. But I am confident that I can help the Sixth 
ft win the title within this year if you put it on the 
ist.” 

The shop manager realized that this girl would not take 
“No” for an answer. So in the end he agreed to put the Sixth 
Brigade on the list. 


Of course, it is not an easy job to raise the level of such 
work-team. Far from it. First! of all the production plans have to 
be finished with flying colours. Then one has to be top in every- 
thing—quality of products, economization, discipline, and in 
everyday life, too. 

The Sixth Brigade was behind in everything. But Hyang 
Wol knew that given a chance it could become one of the best. 
She had confidence in the people. All that is needed is making 
the people see what they can do. 

This happened one morning shortly after Hyang Wol was 
transferred to the Sixth. 

The morning bell had rung already. But where was Yung 
Shil? She was the one who always came in late every morning, 
Even though she was late, as usual she took her good, easy time 
in changing. Standing in front of a mirror she began to admire 
herself from various angles. Suddenly, there was a voice. 

“Yung Shil!” 

It was the new brigade leader Hyang Wol. Yung Shil 
thought right away now Hyang Wol was going to ball her out, 
So what? She was ready. 

“Yea! What do you want, Hyang Wol?” 

Yung Shil was saying to herself: ‘Alright, come on now. 
Out with it.’ But what Hyang Wol said was something she never 
expected. 

“You know, Yung Shil. I’m wondering if our brigade can be 
on the list of the teams competing for the Chullima title. 
What do you think?” 

Yung Shil thought—“Boy, here is an old hand. I guess she 
is rubbing it in because I am late.’ With a toss of her head 
Yung Shil answered: ie 

“Why do you ask me? Go right ahead. If we win, we win. 
And If we don’t, we don’t, That’s all!” 

“But you know we cannot do that. We have to be sure of 
ourselves.” 

“Then how should I know? I’m not alone here. And you 
know very well I’m not as good as others.” 

“I’m afraid you’re wrong there. I’ve noticed in the past few 
days ‘that you can lead the others. All that’s lacking is deter- 
mination. If you want to become a Chullima rider, then all the 
other girls will follow you.” 

As she herself admitted, Yung Shil was not a good worker. 
Almost every morning she was tardy. Almost every other day 
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she stayed away from the shop altogether. If she was on duty, it 
was not unusual to find her gossiping with others, neglecting 
her job. Bui everyone liked her. She was a such happy soul. 

After several days Yung Shil came up to Hyang Wol and 
said in am excited voice. 

“Hyang Wol! Please enter our name—the Sixth Brigade—in 
the race for the Chullima title.” 

At last Yung Shil had come around of her own accord, 
Hyang Wol thought, People live with the same one aim and as- 
piration in our country, So one does not need an oration to make 
a person like Yung Shil move. And Hyang Wol krew ii. 

A meeting of the shop trade union organization was held to 
discuss «he question of their entry into the competition. Every- 
one was excited and proud. But not without fears—Suppose we 
fail! No! We musin’t fail! 

Now Hyang Wol had ‘the floor. “... I think we can make it. 
But to do that we must adopk a new work system. We have to 
nelp each other and work as a team. To raise tthe level of our 
brigade I propose that we should utilize our skill to the full. 

“Leai’s work this way. We should organize ourselves in such 
a way ‘that one can keep doing whag he can do best. Soon Ja is 
good at connecting the broken threads so let thax be her job. 
Yung Shil is expert in changing the spools. Then let her work 
facing the machine. This way one does not have to jump back 
and forth around the machine. Not only that, if we work this 
way, three people can attend four machines. That is one more 
machine for every three people.” 

Now .the members of the brigade worked on a new basis. 
They were there to help each other. One for all and all for one. 
Even their wages came not individually but as a team. But none 
of them felt anything wrong with that, on the contrary 
they became more enthusiastic about their collective way of 
working. 

The spirit cf helping others was not limited to working. I? 
one heard tthe supply department was short of hands, the Sixth 
Brigade sent every girl they could spare. Then this happened 
one day. Someone said: 

“Tl hear the spinning shop is short of spools.” 

Without much thinking Hyang Wol answered: 

“Oh! I guess then they’re behind in removing the leftovers 
on the spools.” 

“That’s what I think, Hyang Wol. And I think we must 
help them in unwinding the ravelings, Do you agree, Hyang 
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Wol? After all‘we’re aiming at the Chullima title. Isn’t that way 
we should be.” 

Soon jit became a general practice throughout the mill to 
unwind’ the ravelings and the condition of spools improved 
markedly, As the incident showed, Hyang Wol did not have to 
tell her team-mates what was to be done and what should be 
dons. The girls kmew it and they took the initiative in doing 
it. They became closer to each other. 

Gradually there was a big change in tthe output of the Sixth 
Brigade. The plans are overfulfilled and the quality of their pro- 
ducts improved greatly. 

On the day when «he honourable title of Chullima Work- 
team was awarded to this once lagging work-team, the Sixth 
Brigade, I had the occasion to talk to them in the shop during 
and after their work. 

Among the young girls who worked in the Sixth Brigade 
there were some who had joined the brigade about a year and 
half ago. 

Some worked even during the trying days of the war. Many 
junior middle school graduates were to be found among: ‘hem. 
There was one who was studying to take the technician qualifi- 
cation examénation. 

T asked the girls first to tell me what noticeab‘e change had 
taken place in tthe brigade after they had decided to take part in 
the Chullima title competition. Soon Ja volunteered to answer. 
Pointing to a pleasant looking girl she said: 

“I became very close w:ih this one, In the past even I didn’t 
like her bright eyes, But now I think they are nice...” 

The one with the: bright eyes only laughed. Then everyone 
laughed. 

Turning to a girl ina blue dress I asked her if she had 
anything to cell me. She said: “My earnings increased. I’ve made 
new dresses... What I mean is I have learned better how to man- 
age my life. In the past, I just spent my money any and every 
way.” 

‘So you're going to be a good housekeeper.” 

One girl said she was attending a technical school after 
work ‘and never missed it a single day. Another one, I thought 
she was the youngest among them, was itching to tell me that 
she advanced her skills by two grades during the past months. 
Then all the girls joined in a chorus: “You aren’t the only one!” 
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Yung Shil as if summarizing the year’s work told me the 
following: 

“Our brigade finished the year’s quotas by November. Then 
70 per cent of our products were classified. as the first class. In 
the past, if we got 20 per cent, we were lucky. Then during the 
year the aitendance record was perfect. No absentees, no tardi- 
ness.” 

yang Wol only listened to the girls. But one could see how 

leased she was. I did nat ask her anything. I did not have to 

ask her. After all, she led the girls to achieve what they did. The 
charming Chullima riders are rushing ahead of time. 


But one cannot help wondering where do these girls draw 
their strength from! Was it because Hyang Wol was a good ieam 
leader? Why did not they work as well as Hyang Wol when thev 
worked for the Japanese owner of this silk mill? Why did not the 
labour heroes of today work as well under him? 


LABOUR HERO AND NEW HANDS 


The phone rang. She picked up the receiver and ithe per- 
sonnel department spoke: 

“Remember the new workers whom we told you about 
yesterday? They are here now.” 

“Oh, good! You said three of them, didn’t you? Alright, send 
them over.” 

“That’s right. They've just finished junior middle school. 
And I must tell you they’re war-orphans!” 

‘War-orphans!”’ 

“Yes, their parenis were killed during the war!” 

Putting down the receiver slowly, Ko Yung’ Sook pictured 
three orphans. Children who had no parents, Her thought ran 
back some twenty years ago. 

It has been a long time since Ko Yung Sook, now the as- 
sistant shop manager of the Second Weaving Shop of the Pyong- 
yang Textile Mill, parted with her parents.. 

Her home was on Chejoo Island. It was when she was 15 
vears old that she said goodbye to her father and mother, Ko 
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Yung Sook wondered how they were making out in the unbear- 
able situation created in South Korea. After she left them she 
had gone through much. Now she was a mother of two children. 
But her thoughts kept running to her mother whom she had not 
seen all these years. : 

A gentle knock on the door brought her back to the present. 
When she answered three girls entered. They gave a quick 
glance over the office. Then one of ‘hem spoke: 

' “You're the assistant shop manager?” 

“Phat’s right. Have seats, please.” 

The girls could not have been older than 17 or 18. They were 
all pleasant looking girls. Ko Yung Sook could not figure out 
what made ihem smile so, every one of them kept smiling, A 
liitle annoyed she asked: 

“Something must be awfully amusing.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. But you look exactly your picture!’ 

“Wihat picture?” 

“We saw your picture in the ‘Korean Women’, A picture of 
Labour Hero Ko Yung Sook.” 

This time the girls went off into gales of laughter and Ko 
Yung Sook joined them. 

Yung Sook looked at the three girls again. They were so 
jolly. Not a shadow of gloominess or hesitation in their faces. 
Usually one can detect an orphan, Yung Sook thought. Bu; these 
oirls. were different. How different they were compared with Yung 
Sook herself. Of course, she was not an orphan. Bui she stil re- 
membered the first day when she was brought to a textile mill 
many years ago. 


It was so dark that one could not see anything clearly. But 
this much she could make out. She was in a storage-like room. 
There was hardly any furniture in it. The huge room gave one 
such an empty feeling. Here and there heads bobbed up over the 
dirty bedding as the girls tried to see the face of the new arrival. 
Suddenly the man who brought Yung Sook and others from 
eee Island gave a good kick at somebody's pillow and bawled 
out: 

“Hey, make. some room. Wiill you?” 

Yung Sook saw a movement from one corner to the other. 
Seeing a little space opened, the man turned to Yung Sook, 

“Here is where you sleep. Report for work at seven in the 
morning. Understand?” 
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Yung Sook nodded and that man disappeared. She lay down 
at the place. the man indicated. In the darkness the girl next to 
her, offering the end of her quilt, asked Yung Sook. 

_ “Where are you from?” 

“Chejoo Island.” 

“You've come a long way. Why, couldn’t you escape on the 
way?” 

“To where?” 

“Poor kid. ’'m telling you any place is better than here...” 

The girls went back to sleep? Perhaps, The whole place was 
dead quiet. Only Yung Sook’s sobbing was heard. She wept not 
because she wanted to go back to her home. She simply could 
not go back to her father and mother. They were too poor to feed 
her. 

There was no way for her to escape from backbreaking toil 
and humiliation. The cruel eyes of the foremen followed her 
wherever she went, whatever she did. Her life was one without 
hope. She was homesick. And the food—if you could call it 
food—was: not fit for even dogs. She was not the only one who 
suffered. There were hundreds of them with her. All those young 
girls spent their girlhood in tears. 

Then the country was liberated. At last the girls could 
breathe. easily. People became sympathetic and kind to them. 
Changes took place in the factory, and work became a pleasure. 

Yung Sook’s heart too had lifted. She decided to turn out 
more fabrics. So she asked for four machines, not two. Soon she 
became able to handle six. Then quite often she was seen sitting 
on the platform) when there was a meeting. The number of 
medals on her breast increased. 

But not for a moment does she forget her parents left back 
on Chejoo Island. But she does not want to go back. She wants 
her parents to come where she is. She knew how things were in 
South Korea. Her heart breaks whenever she thinks of her suffer- 
ing parents in the dark and cold land of South Korea. She want's 
to see her parents and share her happiness. 

Yung Sook had had no schooling until liberation, Then she 
began to learn how to read and. write. Taough she was over the 
school age she went to a night school. Then the factory itself be- 
came a-school. It was no more a place for capitalists to exploit 
the workers, The factory became a direct link in the people’s 
welfare. She worked harder than ever. Her mind too grew. Soon 
the factory recommended her to the cadre training school. 
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She won the honour of being a Labour Hero of the Demo. 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, She is now an assistant sho 
manager and under her there are 400 workers. Every day from 
her shop come out tens of thousands of metres of fabrics. 

No more is she the fearful, pale girl of 20 years ago. Now 
she is a confident and proud woman. 


But let’s go back to where we left off. 


She was talking to the three orphan girls who came to the 
factory to work. One of the girls said: “You know, we want to go 
to school while we work.” She was seconded by another—‘‘That’s 
right. We plan to attend an evening technical school.” 


Of course, Yung Sook agreed with them. How nice it is for 
them to have their future plans worked out. They should. If they 
hadnt, the factory must help them to plan their future. Yung 
Sook started out gently: 


“Of course, you must go to school. If you’re ambitious you 
can go even to college and university” 


“My friend here says she is going to be an electric technici- 
an, but I’m planning to go to Textile Institute.” 

“How about you?” Yung Sook asked the third one. Before 
she had time fo answer another girl answered for her: ‘Oh, she 
wants to bea writer.” The girl who wanted to be a writer was 
evidently a shy one. She uttered only a few words. For no parti. 
cular reason, three of them started to giggle again. 


Yung Sook thought how lucky these girls were compared 
with her own girlhood. All she knew was misery and despera- 
tion. She did not know how to laugh then. But these girls! Their 
work would have some meaning. Then they can study to their 
ah They can dream a lot and their dreams will come 
through. 


Those girls had a few sessions of giggles: When they tried 
the new uniforms on, that, too, was funny. They were all smiles 
while they listéned to a worker explaining about the work. But 
they looked very serious when they ‘stood before the machines. 
Their expressions were tense, their eyes were glued to the work 
in hand and their fingers moved with dexterity like an experienc. 
ed worker, If they had any difficulty they used all means to get 
through it. And everybody was willing to help them. 

Their skill improved day by day. But that was not all. They 
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became familiar with every aspect of tthe factory life. In short, 
they were trained to become masters of the factory. 

In no time the girls got the hang of everything. They found 
joy and pride in their work. They came to understand the nature 
of the collective movement and their part in it. 

One day Yung Sook was caught by the girls who were danc- 
ing in the shade in the factory compound. One was playing the 
accordion. 

“Come on, now! Join us, will you please!” Yung Sook asked 
smiling. 

“What's the occasion?” Then the girls answered: 

“We finished our monthly quotas. So we’re celebrating!” 


THOUGH LITTLE SHE SAYS 


When one speaks of Korean women he cannot omit the name 
of Chang Kil Boo who is respected and loved as the “Mother of 
Korea.” 


She not only raised Ma Dong Hi, her son and a member of 
the anti-Japanese partisans, but joined with him in the struggle 
against Japanese imperialism, She was not only the mother of a 
true revolutionary but also she herself was a comrade with her 
revolutionary in that fight. 


This year she is 76 years old. Her face is heavily lined and 
she is bent a little. But her eyes have lost none of their sparkle, 
and her cotintenance speaks of the bitters that she had gone 
through. 

She lost her whole family—her husband, one son and his 
wife, and her daughter—at the hands of the enemy. Her husband 
and son died in Japanese prisons while her daughter and 
daughter-in-law as the members of the anti-Japanese partisans 
fell in battle. 

Biting her lips she said: 

_ “I did not see any of them die, because I myself was in 
prison then. They say my daughter Kook Hwa was hit in the 
chest and died one hour later. It must have been an awful 
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death.” 

Then slowly she began to tell about the day when Kook Hwa 
bade goodbye to her. 

It was an early winter nighi. Though the winter season had 
just set in, it was very cold in that part of the country. 

With her daughter and daughter-in-law she started out for 
the headquarters of the anti-Japanese partisans where her son 
was. The daughter and daughter-in-law were to join the 
partisans. 

It was a long and dangerous trip. The whole region was in. 
fested with Japanese police and army, and if they had been 
caught by the Japanese that would have been the end of them. 

Along the lonely path through thick foresis, carrying a sack 
of frozen potatoes each they trudged along. Of course, they wish. 
ed very much they could have taken something better than the 
frozen potatoes to the partisans. But that was all they had. On 
iheir way they ate frozen potatoes they found on the road or 
chewed egrass roots. 

Chang Kil Boo knew the way very well. For eight years she 
had been going back and forth carrying handbills, letters, uni. 
forms, and many other things. 

Presently they came to a place from where they could see 
the Yalu River. She said to her daughter and daughter-in-law: 

‘Here we are! This is where I have to say goodbye to you. 
Now you’ll remember what I told you about how to get there...” 

Then she added. 

“Be brave now. I am quite sure we wil! see ‘each other on the 
day of victory.” 

Two young women bade goodbye to their revolutionary 
mother and their comrade. Chang Kil Boo stood there a long time 
until the two young women disappeared. And she never guessed 
it was tthe last time for her to see her daughter and daughter-in- 
law. 

All alone at her age, one would think she is a lonely person. 
But she is not lonely in an ordinary sense. She is sorry, very sorry 
that her family. are not with her. Because she wants them to see 
the country today and enjoy the happy life. She says: 

“T want to live long. Because I want to enjoy my son’s share 
in building the country for which he gave his life.” 

Despite her age she is quite active and she can manage her 
affairs quite well. She does all her cooking and launder:ng by 
herself. One time the people’s committee of her district dispatch- 
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ed a young woman to help her. But she would not have the young 
woman, saying, “There is so much to be done. I don’t see why 
a young person should be tied down because of me. She can work 
for the country.” 

Very often she talks to the neighbour women about the strug- 
gle she and her family waged. Her talks give real inspiration to 
the people. 

She always says: 

“T envy the young generation of today, They can work to 
their hearts’ content for a better future.”’ 

But she fully realizes now that the present-day happiness 
was a fruit of the heroic struggle put up by persons like her 
femily members. 

Though little she says the distinct footprints she left in the 
history of the anti-Japanese partisans are calling upon the Ko- 
rean women for unyielding patriotism. 


GINSENG 


Co is an old city, Once it was the capital of the Koryu 
dynasty. One still can see the remains of the old walls. 

Women of Kaesong are known for their gracefulness and 
sentle manner. And they are proud people. 

The city of Kaesong being located in the sowthern-most part 
ef North Korea is near the military demarcation line. And Pan. 
munjom where the armistice in the Korean war was signed is 
quite near. 

Kaesong is famous for ginseng, a medicinal herb. For 
centuries it has been valued as a good tonic. 

Ginseng is not harvested every year. It takes seven years fo 
mature, Special care and much money are needed in cultivating 
ginseng. 

In the pre-liberation days the ginseng industry was mono- 
polized by the Japanese, When Kaesong was occupied by the 
Syngman Rhee forces, they neglected cultivation being interested 
only in selling it. But, when the city of Kaesong came under the 
jurisdiction of our Government, prompt, effective measures were 
taken to restore the ginseng indusiry. There is a new factory 
where ginseng is processed. 
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HER DAUGHTER'S LETTER 


In the ginseng processing factory many women workers are 
employed. One of its work-team leaders is a woinman_ named An 
Bok Jung. Her husband was killed by the Syngman’ Rhee police. 
She has four children. | 

When I asked her to tell me about her husband she told me 
the following: 

“It was getting dark. 1 was standing outside the police. 
station where my husband was locked in. I could hear shouting 
voices. Then a crashing. 

“T could almost feel the impact of ihe heavy blows falling on 
his shoulders. His groans, too, I could hear... It lasted for some 
time. How long I don’t know. Then his groans stopped! Suddenly 
a door was swung open and a thug came out with a bucket. He 
went to the next house to draw water. When he returned I heard 
the splash of water being thrown. But ‘there was no sound from 
my husband. I guessed he was dead! 

‘It is almost ten years since then. But how could I forget 
that day? ... With four children I wandered about the street like a 
beggar... But that is over now, for good and aye.” 

At this point she paused. She shook her head as if to drive 
away the recollections of the horrible past. With cheerfulness in 
her tone, she resumed: 

“Then the People’s Army came. With that everything—and | 
mean everything—changed for the better. 

“The People’s Committee provided a house for us. My chil. 
dren were sent to school where children of martyrs and revolu- 
tionaries were taught. I was given good medical care. When | 
recovered, I started working here at this ginseng processing 
factory... 

“TI must tell you about the letter that I received from my 
daughter. She is in school. It was a long letter, but she says my 
letter made her write such a long one.” 

“You must be a good letter writer,” I said. “No, not that. 
What impressed my daughter was the fact that I could write 
quite well now. Though I started to learn after the signing of the 
armistice, I think I’m doing pretty well.” 

“But didn’t you tell her about receiving bonuses in the second 
and third quarters?” 
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“No, I didn’t. In the first place I’m still far from being proud 
of my work. Compared with the concern the Government has 
shown for us what I’m doing is too little to talk about. The Gov- 
ernment saved five of us from death and opened up a happy life 
for us.” 

Bok Jung was correct. One cannot help working faithfully 
under the peopie’s power, which pays profound concern, such as 
no other system does, to the people’s welfare. Goodness, warmth 
and justice bring hope and joy to people. 

It is my hope that mothers and their children in South Korea 
will soon come to the embrace of the fatherland like this mother 
and her children. 


A HAPPY COUPLE 


Hyun Tai Soon is a checker in the ginseng processing fac- 
tory. When I visited the factory she was busy in her work. Her 
sharp eyes never allowed any defects to go through. 

But she was quite different when I met her in the department 
slore in the afternoon. She was quite indecisive. In front of her 
there were piles of fabrics. She was buying some dress evidently. 

When I went over to her I said: “It seems you cannot make 
up your mind, Don’t you like these?” 

“T like them all right. And tha't’s the trouble. I don’t know 
which one I should get.” 

“But don’t you think these are too plain for you? You need 
something more colourful and fancy.” 

“Thanks! But this is for my mother-in-law.” 

“Oh, I see. You’re buying a present for her with the bonus 
money you got today.” 

After getting the material she wanted, she went over 
to the liquor stand saying that the ginseng wine was her father- 
in-law’s favorite. Then she bought some biscuits and other con- 
fectionaries. 

I asked her if her husband did not get any bonus. He is a 
driver of the factory. She said she did not know. Suddenly she 
stopped and said—“There he is!” A man was just coming into 
the store. He noticed us, and grinning broadly said: 

“I knew you'd be here.” 

“What are you doing here?” was his wife’s question, to 
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which he answered he had a few things 1o buy. So he got-a bonus 
too. The two looked. so happy! 

When we came out of the store they invited me'to their house 
for a drink, But with many thanks I declined. because I had an. 
other appointment. However, I must confess that I wanted 
to see their happy home very much. 


* * * 


It would be impossible to describe fully the changes took 
place in the women’s life in our country. 

The state is giving every care and concern about the welfare 
of women. 

An eight-hour day has been instituted in facteries and women 
receive the same pay witth the men for the same work. Moreover 
special consideration is given to women workers, Physically 
easier work is assigned to them and shorter hours are allowed to 
them. They can work as little as 6 or 4 hovrs a day. 

Every year they get a paid two-week vacation. And the 
maternity leave runs to 77 days. Modern maternity wards are to 
be found throughout the country. Then there are special centres 
for women and children to look afler mothers and their new born 
babies. In our country medical treatment is gives free of charge. 

In order to put the mothers at ease while they work nurseries 
and kindergartens, are established everywhere. 

And the number keeps growing. Even there are now week- 
nurseries and week-kindergartens. At the end of 1959 there 
were 16,820 nurseries and kindergartens, but it is expected that 
the number will grow markedly this year. 


A GOOD MOTHER 


| N 1950 the American aggressors launched an aggressive war 
in Korea. But they were no match for the Korean people and 
the Korean women who exhibited heroism and a self-sacrificing 
spirit, playing a big part in the defense of the country from the 

enemy. 
In the difficult days of the war Korean women tilled the land 
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to secure a stipply of food for the front and the rear. Some operat- 
ed machines in the subterranean factories. Some sat the whole 
night through tending the wounded soldiers. Then thousands and 
thousands of women took up arms to stand with men in the fight 
aoainst the enemy. : 

* Kook Shin Bok is one of such heroic women. All by herseif 
in the rain of enemy bombs and shells nurse Kook Shin Bok saved 
103 wounded soldiers. 

For her bravery she has been decorated with various orders 

and medals. First of all, a Hero of the Democratic People’s Re- 

ublic of Korea. The Government awarded her Order of Na- 
tional Flag, First Class, and Military Merit Medal. In addition 
the Mongolian People’s Republic honoured her with a Military 
Medal of Red Flag, the International Red Cross with a Night- 
ingale Medal, and the Korean Red Cross Society with a Service 
Medal. 

But what I wanted to find out was what this national Hero 
was doing today. 

When I reached the neighbourhood of her address I asked a 
group of children playing in a court yard if they knew where Hero 
Kook Shin Bok’s hotise was, One of them turned a puzzled face. 
toward me and said: 

“Who? Oh, you mean Chang Hyuk’s mother?” 

But I didn’t know who Chang Hyuk was. So I confessed my 
ignerance. Then a girl told me it was the Hero’s son. So Kook 
Shin Bok is a mother of a big boy. 

Well, after all, it has been nearly ten years since Kook Shin 
Bok, then in. her teens, started to tend the wounded. Thinking 
such a Hero would make a good mother, I knocked at her apart- 
ment door. 


It was a very neat, cozy apartment. Evidently she was study- 
ing something when I knocked. Books were left open on: the desk. 
A boy was sleeping in the bed in the next room. That must be 
Chang Hyuk, I thought. 

When I told her I was a reporter, she seemed. to know why 
I was there. She started to tell me about her civilian life. 

“I was discharged tthe year following the armistice, The war 
ended in 1953 but the wounded had to be treated. So I spent an- 
other year im the army. 

“Though I was discharged I could not go home, because | 
came from Tamyang, South Chulla Province, in the U.S.-occupied 
South Korea. 
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“But, I decided to work for the people, because I had wanted 
to do this since I was in South Korea. There one is: bound to be 
poor unless he is able to outwit others, I began to think: Why is 
it that good and hard-working people are so poor? 

“Around that time my brother who had been fighting for the 
people’s interests was put behind bars by the police. Gradually 
everything became clear to me. But not everyone understands 
why people are so poor and oppressed. Many only moan in 
desperation and misery. I wanted to tell the people what made 
them suffer like that. That’s why I decided to work for the masses, 

“Of course, things are quite different in the northern part of 
the country. The shackles of suppression and poverty were re. 
moved for good from the people. Particularly I wanted to talk to 
the simple women of the North. I wanted to work with them for 
truth, peace and happiness.” 

According to her story, after her discharge from the army, 
she became a Women’s Union worker. She visited the neighbour- 
hood women and told them about her war experiences. She tried 
to awake the women politically. Never again should there be an- 
other ‘war, she told the people. Moreover, she did a good job in 
organizing women for the post-war reconstruction. 

People had confidence in her. The reconstruction of the coun- 
try went ahead full steam, Pyongyang was rebuilt into a modern 
city with its many wide boulevards, its numerous new buildings 
and beautiful parks. And the young peop:e whisper in pairs 
about their future. 

Kook Shin Bok continued: 


“All this is only for peace and happiness. In South Korea if 
one speaks the truth, his reward is prison bars and a firing squad. 
But here in the North only truth is valued. So I enjoy more than 
ever my working with the people.” 

When I asked if she was still doing the same work, she said 
she was going to school. At present she was in the third year of 
the Central Party School of the Workers’ Party. She concluded 
by saying, “For a long time I had wanted to study. I’m really 
happy that now a chance is given to me.” Then she looked into 
the room where the boy was sleeping. 

Everyone connects Kook Shin Bok with furious battles, see- 
ing her as a nurse tending the wounded. But now in the peaceful 
lr al she was looking with a happy smile at her sleeping 
child. 
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But she is not the only woman whose heart is filled with 
warmth. The entire women of the northern part of the country can 
work for construction, not for destruction, for a yet richer mor- 
row, not for one’s greed. 

The school door is open to everyone. It does not matter how 
old one is. An old person may attend a middle school, and a 
housewife can study in a technical institute. Village girls can 
receive training to become writers. 

Korean women know that to serve the country better 
they have to learn and study more, like Hero Kook Shin Bok. 


A WOMAN DEPUTY 


IM DEUK RAN is one of the women political workers. She 
KK has been Chairman of the People’s Committee of Taichun 
County for nearly ten years. Besides, she is a deputy to the Su- 
preme People’s Assembly of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and one of its vice-chairmen. 

There was nothing special about Taichun. Situated in a 
remote place, its soil was not fertile and it was a poor county in 
the pre-liberatiom days. 

Of course, here too big changes took place in the post-libe- 
ration years. Today you can count 9 local industry factories and 
five higher specialized and senior middle schools, 31 schools all 
together, And the county has five reservoirs and more than 60 
pumping station. The county’s local industry produces farm im- 
plements, paper, lime, fabrics, furniture and daily items. 

Since 1950—the year when the Americans started the war 
-—she has been the chairman of the local people’s committee. 

Recently I made trip to see Kim Deuk Ran. 

Before starting cut I asked the hotel attendant to direct me 
to the County People’s committee. After telling me how to get 
there, she said: 

“T bet you're going to see mother chairman.” 

“Mother?” was my question. 

“Yes, sure. We call her that. She is a good mother. 


But [Pm afraid you won’t see her today.” 
“Why note” 
“Because she won’t be in her office today.” 
“How do you know?” 


“T know. She will be at a factory, or a co-op. Or may be 

visiting a school today.” 

“But, how do you know so well?” 

“Everybody here knows that she is in the office on Mondays and 
Thursdays. When people have something to tell mother Deuk 
Ran everyone goes to her office on those days. And she’ll see 
everybody.” 

“Really? So many people go to see her?” 

“Yes, sure! They go to her with all kinds of things.” 

“Have you ever been to see her? 

‘No, but my mother did. She went to see her on account oi 
my brother. She asked her to send my brother to some other 
factory.” 

So did she send your brother to some place else?” 

“No, she didn’t. But my brother is now an excellent turner. 
and he wouldn’t go to any place now even if she offers to trans- 
fer him.” 

“Why is that? I don’t get this.” 

“You see, when my brother started working he didn’t learn 
a thing in the first six months. Mother was impatient so she 
thought my brother was not cut out for handling a lathe. After 
my mother’s talk with Chairman Deuk Ran, I guess, the chairman 
ee my brother. Because he really began picking up 
ast. 

While listening 1o her I could sense the love and respect 
she held for the chairman. But I was not quite convinced about 
the story of the chairman encouraging her brother and making 
him a good turner with a litthe talk she held with him. 

When [ got the County People’s Committee building, sure 
enough she was not in. 1 was told she had gone out on the 
Hakbong Agricultural Co-op the preceding day. 

It was a good 11 or 12 kilometres’ walk from the Commitiee 
to the Hakbong Co-op. But I must say it was a pleasant trip. 
The scenary was beautiful. When I climbed up a little mound 
covered with wild flowers, I could see mirror-like reservoirs on 
the right and a herd of milch cows were leisurely grazing in the 
field on the left side. The sky was a deep autumn azure. Harvest 
was in full swing on the fields. 
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But my trip to Hakbong to see Deuk Ran was in vain. She 
was not there either. A clerk told me she had gone to the Mapyong 
Co-op early in the morning and she would not be back that day. 

At the Mapyong Co-op .someone told me I would find her 
where the Second Work Team was working. _ 

I found the members of the Second Work Team: who were 
busy harvesting rice crops. This was, they said, the first rice crop 
they ever had. For rice cultivation, they had built, reservoirs last 
year. Women workers cut the rice, while the men bundled it and 
loaded it on carts. But where was the committee chairman? I 
could not find her. So I asked one of the women workers who was 
using her sickle most expertly. 

“Where is Chairman Deuk Ran’”’ 

The woman straightened. up. 

“Tam Deuk Ran.” 

I was sure the woman was one of the co-op members, judging 
from the way she was swinging the sickle. I was surprised. On 
second thought, I shouldn’t be, I told myself. After all, she was a 
poor tenant farmer for more than 20 years. 

When the country was liberated she was one of those who 
realized the correctness of the people’s power. She decided to be 
no more an illiterate. So she studied. Soon she could teach others. 
She teld the people what liberation meant to the Korean people. 
Liberation meant putting an end to exploitation and suppression, 
and a road to socialism. And socialism would inspire the people 
with hope and happiness. 

People respected her and elected her to represent themselves. 

In the post-war years tremendous changes took place in the 
County of Taichun. And she played such an important role in ef- 
fecting such changes. 

She spent all her married life — some 30 years — in the 
county. She loves the village and knows the place like the palm 
of her hand. 

In the county today there are some 4 million lacquer trees. 
The county was known some time for its lacquer trees but it was 
she who made it possible to have more of them planted, 

Deuk Ran knows the people and always listen to their voice. 
And if the things the people are asking are beyond her reach, then 
she brings their request to the attention of authorities concerned. 
She loses no time whenever there rises a need for explaining the 
Party policy to the people. She makes them come out of their 
own accord in support of the Party policy. 

With the help of the Party and Government, Deuk Ran -and 
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the people built reservoirs to water the fields of Taichun County. 
From Mapyong I came back to Taichun with her. The 
next day was Thursday. It was her regular day to see the peopie. 


But evidently many don’t wait for that day. On the way, | 
noticed many had talks with the chairman. One school teacher 
made a report that the construction of work shop had been finish- 
ed. A woman pig breeder told her there was another litter of 20 
piggies. Then she added: 


“But Mother Chairman, the dairy-team would not send 
enough milk for ihe pig-team. Will you please see if we can get 
some more milk?” When we were near the county seat Deuk Ran 
met a young man wearing heavy framed-glasses. She asked him: 

“Are you happy?” 

“Yes very happy” was the answer. 

Deuk Ran explained who he was. He was in the war and 
lost one eye. Discharged from the army, since he was. physically 
handicapped, he told his sweetheart that she should find a better 
man, 


He was in great tormeni. Heating this the chairman took a 
hand. She knew both loved each other very much so she 
encouraged them. They got married as they dreamed. 


Deuk Ran was a Mother to everyone in this region. To her 
people’s happiness and joy were most precious. She lived with 
the people and she was a good friend of everyone. This I could 
witness on the way to the county seat with her. 


After that day I could understand what the hotel attendant 
told me. Particularly the story about her brother, who was 
encouraged by Deuk Ran and changed his mind about his work 
place, interested me. I decided to visit the factory where he was 
working. 

It was not a very big factory. There were only a dozen or so 
machine-tools in the factory. When I was introduced to the 
manager, he told me the following: 

“He was not the cnly one who was inspired and secured skill. 
We must confess that we have been neglecting giving correct 
guidance to the trainees. Chairman Deuk Ran came to our 
factory and talked. to many trainees. And she corrected us.” 

Once again I fe!t I understand why the people called her 
Mother Chairman. 
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IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


HE three-year long war took away many men from the 
T countryside. Women had to till the land, weed it, and 
harvest the crops. But the enemy planes were overhead all the 
time. So more often than not they worked during the night. 
Moreover, they had to repair the destroyed bridges and dig 
shelters. 

The country’s women worked very hard ail through the 
three years of cruel war. They were not exhausted even amidst 
the showering of enemy bombs and shells, or under the flare 
bombs. The women of Korea were confident of their ultimate 
victory in their just struggle against the alien foes. 


The women in the countryside felt no fatigue. On the con- 
trary, they became stronger and more resourceful every day. 


When the war ended, our countryside was in a sorry situa- 
tion. Houses were burnt down, Fields and farm lands were 
riddled by bombs and shells. There were no farm implements 
available, People were short of foodstuffs. There were not 
enough people either. 


However, the women in the countryside upholding the Party 
policy worked miracles in the socialist transformation of rural 
economy and in building a modern countryside. Their efforts 
were not in vain. Unprecedented reforms were effected in the 
countryside and their life in general made marked progress. 

Today everywhere in the rural areas tractors are working. 
And reserviors are to be seen all over the land. Every year the 
farmers collect more rice, cotton and fruits. Flocks of sheep, 
cattle and hogs dot the landscapes. 

Modern farm houses keep going up. So do nurseries, 
kindergartens, schools, hospitals and clinics, and various service 
establishments. 

Even in very remote mountainous villages electric lights 
brighten the people’s homes. Club houses in the villages are 
crowded with music and dance circle members. 
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With the co-operativization of the rural economy, par- 
ticularly during the past two or three years, facilities are being 
improved for women co-op members. A new system of maternity 
leave has been instituted. 

But they are far from satisfied with their achievements. 
They are determined to work harder to make their land and life 
richer and more beautiful. 


A WOMAN CO-OP CHAIRMAN 


When she was elected as chairman of the co-op in 1955 
Kim Rak Hi was a young woman of a little over twenty. In 
reality she was a baby-chairman. But everyone, man and 
woman, young and old, voted for her. 

I found Kim Rak Hi, the baby-chairman, at the threshing 
eround when I got to the Bonghwa Agricultural Co-operative. 

The threshing ground was humming with activity. Electric 
motors are droning. Grain was piling up. Women were stack. 
ing rice-bundles tossed to them by the men on the trucks. 

The chairman was working with an elderly man. They 
were weighing and sacking the rice. The elderly man showing 
the grains to Rak Hi said: 

“Look, Rak Hi, cur rice looks healthier every year.” 

“T think so.” 

No one would have thought a co-op member was talking to 
his chairman, but a grandfather to his granddaughter. 

I learned later that the old man was as fond of her as his 
own granddaughier. And she felt quite close to him, too. 

This happened in the co-op’s first year. 

Rak Hi decided to give a try out to the land-grown rice 
seedlings. Up to them, it was the generally accepted principle to 
erow seedlings only in the water-filled field. When the co-op 
gave her a go-ahead signal, she first called on the old man. 

He had been a farmer all his life. When he was asked what 
he thought of the land-grown seedlings, he said very little. He 
was only used to the other kind of seedlings, Rak Hi tried to 
reason with him. 
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“But, grandfather! The land-grown seedlings are healthier 
than the water-grown. They grow so fast when they are 
transplanted. Of course, it will be a little more difficult to make 
the seedlings grow on dry land than in the water. 


But all the old man said was “May be.” He had to be con- 
vinced. Rak Hi knew there were quite a few conservatives who 
could be afraid of using the new seedlings. But she knew that 
once this old man understood and agreed with her, he could 
make everyone else see the advantages of the new way. 


Suddenly, Rak Hi, holding out her two hands to him, said: 

“Please have a look at my hands.” 

The old man was quite startled. He looked at her face in- 
stead of her hands. 

“With these hands I can work 1,000 pyorg of land in one 
day. If my hand had remained small and lean as before I could 
not even hold the plough or do other work in the field.” 

The old man knew wiat she meant, 


She was barely seventeen when the war broke out. All abie- 
bodied men went to the front. Only women and the aged were 
left io hold the rear. She was the first one who iook the plough. 
Then all the women of the countryside followed her. Thus farm- 
ing was secured by the enthusiasm of women. 


The old man knew what the girl was saying — she wanted 
to give a try. And she was as determined to do it as she was 
during the wartime. He realized -ihe girl had a very strong will 
power and she knew how to convince people. She would make a 
good chairman. 


That was five years ago. During that time, the co-op made 
progress by leaps. Water was brought up even to the mountain 
slopes to open paddy-fields. There were a 20 jungbo orchard and 
10 jungbo of mulberry fields on the other side of the office. 
Yields were very insignificant in the past. There were hardly any 
larm implements excep! «2 few worn-out ox-carts before. But 
Nec trucks, harvest-combine, weeders and so forth are 
working. 


Young people gather quite olten at the co-op office in the 
evening. They talk with Rak Hi about their work and their 
future. They all belong to the Democratic Youth League. 


Usually there is a map of the.co-op spread out on the table. 
Here is a typical conversation: 
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Pointing to a spot on the map one says: | 

“Let’s build a farm-machine shop here. The one we have is 
a bit too small for our mechanization work.” 

Then Rak Hi says, red-penciling a spot on the map. 

“T don’t know. I think we should build houses here and a 
new farm-machine repair shop over there... This place is ideal 
for houses, with orchards behind and_ clear streams flowing in 
front of it. Then the houses will get plenty sunshine” 

Then they would argue about what kind of houses they 
should build. Red-brick houses or Korean style houses. Some 
would be for the brick houses saying that they would make a 
nice contrast with the green orchards. Then some would say 
they prefer Korean style houses. 


The dreams of the young know no end — dreams about the 
beautiful land of theirs and their country. They have confidence 
in their power and strength to build a new life, And Rak Hi is 
one of them. More than that, she is leading them. 


_ She has been decorated with the highest honour, Labour 
Hero. She is a deputy to the Supreme People’s Assembly of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. 


I WANTED TO ASK HER 


The Shinchun Plain is a tract of the most fertile land in our 
country. The land yields the best rice and its crops were bigger 
than in other area. 


In times gone by the Shinchun Plain made every landlord’s 
mouth water. But the farmers who tilled the land were always 
hungry. However, nothing was more horrible than the atrocities 
committed by the U.S. invaders and_ their running dogs, the 
Syngman Rhee army, in the fall of 1950. For about three months 
this region was occupied by them. The life the local farmers had 
built up on the land they were given after liberation was turned 
upside down one morning when the invading armies marched in 
massacring and pillaging. 
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The Americans and their followers, Syngman Rhee men, 
slaughtered or buried alive thousands and thousands of people 
solely because the people were enjoying a new life where man 
does not exploit his fellow man. Women and children were locked 
jn two warehouses separately. They poured gasoline over them 
and set fire to the buildings! 

There is a small hamlet named Samangmol in the county of 
Shinchun. Out of the entire hamlet only four families escaped 
death. One morning the American aggressors buried alive about 
150 persons. The village people had many cows and pigs, but the 
enemy killed and ate all of them. 

Yu Sun Bi is a work team leader of an agricultural co-op 
in Shinchun. I have known her for some time. She is one of those 
who miraculously survived. 

With her own eyes she saw the enemy hanging her husband 
because he was a member of the Workers’ Party of Korea. Then 
she was taken away by the enemy to be shot. 

She was stood in a column of people facing an. American 
firing-squad. When the Americans opened fire she too fell, not by 
shots but by the impact of the falling bodies, There was a pile of 
corpes over her. The Americans kept firing to make sure that 
they got everyone. Eventually they left the scene satisfied. Only 
then did she managed to crawl out. And after that she came 
back to the spot where her husband was hanging on a tree on a 
hill back of their house. She found his body was frozen. She 
buried him, Then she rushed to her parents’ house to find her two 
children. The children were terror-stricken but they were all 
right. 

Recently I went to see her in the co-op where she works in 
Shinchun. 

The co-op management chairman told me ,when I asked for 
her, she would still be sleeping. “Sleeping? At this time of day?” 
It was after ten in the morning. I asked him if she was ill. Then 
he told me she had been to Pyongyang on a sightseeing tour and 
had just got in early that morning. So he told her she should get 
some sleep before she did anything else. I did not want to dis- 
turb her. While I was waiting I thought it would be interesting 
te hear from her what she thought of Pyongyang. She would 
have a lot to tell me. Ordinarily persons like her are expected to 
be moody. 

After a little wait, I decided to take a siroll. I wanted to see 
how the co-op people were working. | 

I went around where they were fixing the frames of rice- 
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seedling beds. To my surprise, there was Sun Bi who I thought 
was sleeping. She recognized me first, In a cheerful voice she 
ereeted me. 

“Look, who’s here? I thought you were not coming.” 

I_ had not seen her for about three years. She had changed 
very little. Only she looked healthier and younger. 

“I thought you were sleeping.” 

“Who sleeps at this time of day?” 

“I have been here some time but I did nob want to distur} 
you. The co-op chairman said you were sleeping.” 

“Oh, he would. He told me I should take a nap...” 

At the particular moment, the co-op chairman walked up, 

“Sun: Bi, are you up already?” 

She did mot answer him but just grinned. Then turning to 
me she said in a low voice. 

“You know our co-op chairman is very bureaucratic, Just 
because he told meI should take some sleep he thinks that | 
should even though I don’t want to!” 

We both laughed. The chairman who had not caught what 
she said, just grinned at us and kept on his way. 

It was about lunch time so Sun Bi invited me to her house. 
I was there three years ago. The house looked so bare then, but it 
looked entirely different now. Nice new furniture filled every 
room and you can sense the care of a good housekeeper. 

While we were having lunch we talked about everything 
that had happened in the past three years. 

Gradually our conversation turned to her trip to Pyong. 
yang. When I asked how she enjoyed the trip she answered: 

“You know what I said to Won Sik, one of my companions. 
We farmers are behind. My! What a city they have built. All 
those buildings!” 

Then I asked how her work was, “Difficult” was her answer. 
Particularly, the figures give her a hard time. There was a big 
abacus on her-table, It was only after liberation she learnt how 
to read and write. But now she does all the paper work for her 
work team by herself: planning, organizing work, making out 
time-cards, etc. She added: 

“I didn’t realize before but you got to know a lot even in 
farming. We used to say all that was needed in farming was just 
digging. But that is not so. You have to know many things and 
you must be ready to adopt advanced farm methods. Just think! 
In old times we harvested one and one-half tons of corn from one 
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jungbo of land. And we thought we were doing pretty well. Bul 
now we harvest as much as four tons!” 

The door was gently opened. A girl stuck in her head said: 

“Mother, I’m home!” Then she greeted me. It was Sun Bi’s 
daughter. I was told she was a second-year piimary school girl. 
Telling her mother she was going out to play she disappeared. 

When I remarked to Sun Bi that her daughter had certainly 
erown, she said she was doing everything to raise her children 
well. Though still a child she is trying to help around in: the 
house and learn to take care of herself. 

After lunch her work-team members gathered to hear about 
Sur Bi’s trip to Pyongyang. One by one they came in and soon 
the room was filled. Sun Bi told about Pyongyang, her auto trips 
around the blocks of tall apartment buildings, her visit to facto- 
ries equipped with modern machines. Everybody was captivated 
by her story. So often there was a unison of “Oh!” or “My!” And 
Sun Bi knew how to talk interestingly. 

After the gathering I remarked that everyone seemed to 
enjoy her talk. She said these people are sincerely interested in 
building a yet richer life for themselves. They are already work- 
ing miracles and the news about the rising Pyongyang is great 
encouragement to them. After all, everyone of them remembers 
how the city looked a few short years back. Fully I agreed with 
her, but I added that her leadership had much to do with their 
achievements. 

Her answer was an emphatic “No.” 

“It is the work of the members. Their efforts are bearing 
fruits. All the team leader does is making a list of them!” she 
said. 


A MODERN “SHIM CHUNG” 


Te Sixth World Youth and Student Festival was on in 
Moscow. 

Young Korean artists were presenting the national opera 
“The Tale of Shim Chung,” the story of a girl who sacrifices 
herself to restore the lost eyesight of her father. The story is 
most touching and moving. 

t was the last scene in ‘the third act, On the stage 
the sea is raging. Lurid flashes of lightning cut across the dark 
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sky. A heavy rain is pounding the angry waters, and the wind is 
sweeping in all its fury. As a boat pitches and tosses the mourn. 
ful melody of the “Boatman’s Song of Bupsung Po” is heard, 
Shim Chung clad in white robe appears. She has sold herself for 
300 suk of rice to the owner of this boat—a trader. She is ready 
to throw herself into the sea to calm the angry sea God. 

With the offer of rice to the temple her father hoped to get 
back his eyesight! Slowly Shim Chung comes out to the bow, 
After pitifully beseeching Heaven to be merciful to her father, 
give him health and happiness, she jumps into the surging sea, 

The curtain comes slowly down midst thunderous applause, 
Suddenly an elderly woman went up the stage. There was a 
commotion, Some of the theatre workers rushed to stop her, 
telling her to go back siage if she wished to see a member of the 
cast. 

But she was not to be deterred, and damanded to see Shim 
Chung. The audience watched with interest this intermediary 
scene. Presently, Soon Hi (Shim Chung) came out on the stage. 
Seeing Soon Hi the Soviet woman rushed to her and embraced 
her with the words: 

“Oh, you are a beautiful daughter of Korea!” 

The theatre manager turned to the audience and said simply: 

“Please don’t think this lady here is breaking theatre re- 
gulation. Only Shim Chung is responsible for this. Had I been 
among you, perhaps I would have acted like this lady.” 

Shim Chung—Soon Hi—scored a brilliant success. Soon Hi 
wept over the lot of Shim Chung and pui her heart and soul in 
presenting a real living Shim Chung, 

The role of Shim Chung was her second assignment in her 
brief career. She is still in her early twenties. 

It was when she was 15 years old that she became an 
orphan during the war. 

The U.S. air force indulged in indiscriminate bombing. One 
day a fleet of U.S. bombers flew over the village where Soon. Hi’s 
family lived. The place was hundreds of miles away from the 
front, but these monsters sought oui even the most remote 
hamlets, Soon Hi and Jung Hi, her little sister, were the only 
ones of her family who survived when the air-raid was over. 

Bui they were well taken care of by the People’s Committee. 
Then the good people of fraternal countries took over so many 
Korean children who lost their parents. Jung Hi was taken to 
the German Democratic Republic. 
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Soon Hi stayed in Korea because she was to becottte a Ko- 
rean national opera singer. The State National Art Theatre 
readily took her in, Everyone saw in her a talented singer. 

Shortly afterwards she had the first assignment, her big 
-ole! She would be only one among the crowd, but did that mat- 
ier? She would be on the stage just the same! She was given a 
chance to sing a few bars. 

Her first stage performance impressed all the old hands of 
the theatre. All that was needed was more study and training. 

Then her real surprise came. She was to sing the role of 
Shim Chung! Today opera-lovers of Korea think of Soon Hi 
when we speak of the opera “The Tale of Shim Chung.” Soon Hi 
is one of the favourite singers of the Korean people. And every 
Korean loves “The Tale of Shim Chung.” Soon Hi’s every move- 
ment on the stage makes one feel she is the very Shim Chung of 
the story. 

A broad avenue is open for every child in Korea to build his 
future, according to his talent and wish. It does not matter who 
his parents are, or whether they are alive or dead. If they are 
orphans, the Government will rear them, What the Government 
can do and is doing even for the orphans is clearly seen in the 
case of Soon Hi—A modern Shim Chung. 


THIS MUCH ONCE MORE 


realize now I have to stop some place. Not because the topic 
is exhausted but, on the contrary, I have too many things to 
tell yet. How can I describe fully the life of Korean women which 
they have built in the past 15 years since liberation, having cast 
off the yoke that had burdened them for centuries. 

But this I must add about our sisters and mothers in South 
Korea. They know only hunger, pain, and death in the U.S 
occupied South Korea. Hungry. children are roaming about the 
Streets, but the mothers have nothing to give them. 

It is mo wonder then that Korean nationals in Japan are 
coming back to the northern part of Korea. They had been fight- 
ne for a long time for their right to come back to their father- 
and, 
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Kang Boon li was among the first group of returnees from 
Japan, The following is what she has to say: 

“My home is in South Korea. I come from Kyungjoo in North 
Kyungsang Province. My parents and brothers and sisters are 
still there. But I did not want to go there. When we were in 
Japan my husband went out early every morning to stand in line 
to get some sori of work for the day. He was a day-labourer. So 
you can imagine how we lived.” 

Of course, she isn’t the only one who comes from South Ko. 
rea. As a matter of fact, most of the Korean returnees from Japan 
were South Koreans by origin. 

Then, as Kang Boon Ii put it, every returnee says he has 
chosen the North to live a peaceful and rich life and educaie 
their children. She says: 


“Life was hard enough. But it was worse when we think of 
the children’s future. It broke my heart to see children grow up 
midst racial discrimination.” 


Yet they did not want to go to South Korea. They knew so 
well about South Korea where the American soldiers are lording 
it over the people. Every street is flooded with hoodlums. Only 
poverty, degradation and desperation rule. 

They did not want to go to South Korea where women are 
denied their rights and children and young people are left with- 
cut any hope. It has been more than a month since Kang Boon li 
came to the fatherland. She says: 


“We knew the Government would welcome us. But this is 
beyond our expectations. We have had no experience of living in 
a good society. We knew jobs, houses and schools awaited us. 
But we never knew the government would direct such concern 
to us. Everything was ready to make our life easy. Even pro- 
vision—rice, meat, vegetables and seasonings—had been made 
ready. So from the very first day we felt nothing lacking. We felt 
we had really come back home.” 


Her two sons are in middle school and her daughter in 
kindergarten. Her husband works at the Pyongyang Precision 
Machine Factory. He is learning a new skill. She said there was 
a job ready for her too. She is now studying in a working peo- 
ple’s school. At first she felt she was too old to start ‘to school 
now. She did not have any chance to go to school at all in her 
ae But she said coming to her own country had made her want 
o learn 
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The following words we hear frequently from returnees: 

“Now, all my worries are over. I’m so glad that I’m here.” 

Every time the repatriation ships dock at the port of Chung- 
jin, people who are there to welcome them and those who have 
come home leaving all those miserable years behind shed tears 
of joy. But never for a moment do we forget our compatriots in 
South Korea who are suffering at the hands of the U.S. imperial- 
ists. Yet, We are sure, quite sure, we will see them, too, because 
we are of the same ancestors and Korea belongs to the Korean 

eople. 

: The U.S. army which occupies South Korea must quit our 
land. The U.S. aggressors who shave off women’s hair and run 
over children with cars must go. 

Every woman and girl of Korea also wishes ardently for the 
peaceful unification of their divided land. And they are struggl- 
ing 1o hasten the day when the South Korean women too can 
have happiness and bright future. 

We know also millions and millions of good women of the 
world are supporting and encouraging the just wish and strug- 
gle of the Korean women. 


ag Everlasting peace for 
mothers and children! 


Members of the Kim Eun Shil “Chullima” Youth Work- 
team of spinning shop No. 2, Pyongyang Textile Mill 


Pak Jung Ai, Chairman cf the Central Committee of the Korean Democratic 

Wontei’s Union chatting with renovators during a recess of the National 

Conference of the Women Builders of Socialism held in April 1959 (Pak 
fung Ai is second from the right sitting at the table) 


Choi Yung Soon, turner of the Hichun Precision Instruments 
Factory. She rejuses to leg behind men in the struggle for the 
country’s industrialization 
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Music has been part of life 


olden times. 
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A happy family enjoying a holiday in the Pyongyang Youth Park 


Working people spend their vacation 


at the beautiful Jooeul Rest Home 
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A working family at home 


A view of part of the spinning shop 
of the Pyongyang Textile Mill 


Our mummies are at 
cork (ata nursery) 


WOMERH ARE FOUND 


A woman crane operator 
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A woman designer 


checking a blue-pritl 


eVERYWHERE ON THE CONSTRUCTION SITES 


New Pyongyang is rising up on war debris 
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Paves? 


Working women study 
while they work 


Li Eun Bok, astronomer of the Pyongyang 
Astronomical Observatory, observing a sun spot 
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He’s a bit late, but her smile says, “I forgive you? 
(at the Ryunkwang-jung Pavilion on the bank of 
the Taidong River) 
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wedding dress 


A woman in summer dress | 
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Spring dresses 


Working 


in 


woman 
Western dress 


Early winter dress 


On a summer cay 


The stewardesses of a Pyongyang-Peking airliner 


Grandma Yum Bo Bai, mother of an ardent fighter in the period 
of the Korean people's anti-Japanese partisan warfare in the 
30s, telling her reminiscences to her visitors 
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Li Hak Ja (third from left) who returned to her dear father- 
land recently from Japan is Studying at the State Dance 
Theatre according to her wish 
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Yun Ok Scon, tracter driver of the Chullima Agricultural Co- 
op, Taidong-ri, Hwangjoo County, North Hwanghaj Province, 
is doing her bit for the modernization of farming 
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A bumper crop of apples. Some orchards yield 
at maximum 230 tons of apples per jungbo 
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“More milk, meat and eggs to the working people” — this is 
the watchword of the workers in animal husbandry 


All women 
be elected 


Above: 
Below: 


above the age of 18 have the right to elect and to 


Ko Choon Wol is receiving a ballot 
Election day is as joyous as a holiday 


Kim Deuk Ran (third from left), Vice-Chairman of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly of the D.P.R.K., and other women deputies 
having a chat during the recess of the 7th session of the 
Second Supreme People’s Assembly held on February 25, 1960 
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Swinging is Korean women’s traditional sport 


Preparing for new year 
guests 
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Kim Hwan Sook is a teacher of the primary course of the 
Pyongyang Kirim middle school. Many Korean women teachers 
are devoting themselves tc education of young generation 


At the children’s park 


a health check-up, please.” 
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Women skiers on the Sambang skiing ground 


A friendly match between the Pyongyang wo- 
men's combined team of Korea and the state com- 
bined team of Czechoslovakia, held in Pyongyang 
in November 1959 


A grand mass game of 15,000 in celebrotion of the 14th anni- 
versary of the country’s liberation 
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Korea’s national dance is 
characteristic of its graceful 
rhythm and delicate move- 
ments 


Banko dance 


A scene of the 
dence “Ecstasy” 
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Embreoiderers at work 


The doll-maker Kang 
her workplace 


A scene from the classical opera 


“Tale of Choon Hyang”, a favorite 


of the Korean people 


we from the grand art performance of 3,000 members 
ious is Our Fatherland”, an epic of music and dance 


Cameraman Pak Soo Bok of the Korean Document- 
ary Fiim Studio taking photograph 
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Women and children are in an inexpressibly difficult 
condition in South Korea where chronic starvation, 
poverty and terror reign 
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The two South Korean 
women, Kim Jung Jung 
(left) and Kim Soon Ai, 
whose heads were shaved by 
the U.S. soldiers who occupy 
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The women of the northern part of the country demonstrating 

in demand of immediate withdrawal from South Korea of the 

aggressive U.S. army whose occupation of South Korea is the 

cause of the misfortune and suffering of the South Korean 
people 
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Korean women stand firmly side by s 


entire democrat 


ng Ai, Chairman of 
jit nC. of the KD.WU, 
x Kim Yung Soo, Vice- 
“ ziman of the C.C. of the 
: p.W.U., with Andrea 
iyareen Vice-Chairman of 
r Women’s International 
mocratic Federation, who 
sited Our country in 
fptember 1959 


Korean women’s representative Kim Kwi Sun, Vice- 
Chairman of the C.C. of the K.D.W.U., participating in 
the World Working Women’s Congress held in June 1956 
in Budapest (first from right, front row ) 
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The working women of our country express their heartfelt 
thanks to the people’s power which brought them freedom, 
equality, and a happy life of today 


